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Government: Lloyd George rarely came, and as his health deteriorated
I could not look to him for help. First Wilfred Roberts and
afterwards Geoffrey Mander became a Parliamentary Private
Secretary. Hadyn Jones was old and sick and only turned up
about half a dozen times during the war, and so I had to rely on
less than a dozen members to do-the work of the House. However,
somehow or other, the party did function and gave a good account
of itself.

1940 was the blackest year in the war. If I do not dwell at undue
length on its history it is because most of its events are fresh in
people's memories or are recorded at length in official documents.
But I am sure in May and June of that year the nation did not
realise the dire peril we were in. The British suffer from incorrigible
optimism which stands them in good stead when defeat stares them
in the face. The common people never doubted we would pull
through, but there was a small section in high places that took
quite another view. There were talks in the lobby of moving both
the Fleet and the Government to Canada, and in the light of the
facts of the situation there was some justification for this view.
The retreat from Dunkirk and the evacuation by sea of a great
army by small ships was little short of a miracle. If we had had
bad weather it would have been impossible to accomplish. We
had left the whole of our equipment and stores behind and this
country was bare of tanks, big guns and even rifles. If Hitler had
been sea-minded the results might have been very different.

It is now common knowledge that at the opening days of-the
war, arrangements had been made in every detail for the evacuation
of Parliament from London in case of heavy air raids. Each member
was supplied with luggage labels and allotted an assembly point,
while lodgings had been .allocated to every one of us. I understand
Stratford-on-Avon was to have been the centre of government.
When Winston took over, I sent a message to him through Margesson
expressing a hope; that these plans would be abandoned as I was
satisfied nothing would have worse reaction on the people of
London in particular, and the British Commonwealth as a whole,
than if we were to leave the capital. In due course I received
satisfactory assurances: Churchifl had made up his mind that on
no account should we change the seat of government. Churchill
will always have his critics, but I am satisfied his iron nerve, coupled
with his brilliant oratory, did much to rally the nation and pttll
through the critical months of that year.

Rather appropriately, on or about 5th November, anniversary
of the Gunpowder Plot, it was decided to have an alternative
meeting place for Parliament in London other than at the Palace
of Westminster. Fortunately, a suitable building was available*